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that the British were ready to hand over power, the
various political groups and parties began to find
the points of conflict between them, losing sight of the
main perspective which was freedom. The Congress had
its points of difference with the League; the untouch-
able would no longer accept his inferior status and was
ready to assail the caste Hindu; there was the struggle
between capital and labor, between employer and em-
ployee, between landowner and peasant.
Even within so well-organized a party as the Con-
gress, one noticed the schisms that occurred daily.
While right up to 1942 anyone from among the Con-
gress fold could have signed any check on behalf of
the Congress and it would have been honored, the
right of signing that check now became a moot point
in the deliberations that took place within and outside
the party.
It was natural that this should be so. In the past, on
the broad canvas on which the Congress operated, the
have's and the have-not's of India could be seen to-
gether. The fact that they were both unfree formed a
bond between them, which linked them closely. This
bond, resulting from their subject status, was sufficient
to hold them together, even though on many other
points, their respective interests conflicted and even
clashed. But with freedom almost won and with the
British ready to depart, it became difficult for a million-
aire capitalist, like Birla, to remain in the same party
as the underground Socialist leader, Jayaprakash
Narayan.
Thus the revolution in India was not over when the
British decided to quit the land. The unrest in the
country did not abate with the formation of a national
government. The quitting of power by the British was